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OLD RESIDENCES AND FAMILY HISTORY IN 
THE CITY HALL NEIGHBORHOOD. 

By DOUGLASS ZEVEIA. 
(Read before the Society April 14, 1902.) 

On the southeast corner of Third Street and Indiana 
Avenue, the father of Mr. W. W. Birth erected, in 1835, 
a one-story gable-roof building for store purposes, and 
the son was engaged there in the grocery business from 
December, 1848, until May, 1887. After he became the 
owner he changed the upper part, so as to give it a 
better appearance, and also made an addition on the 
south side for storage purposes. A sketch which Mr. 
Birth has made for me gives some idea of this corner 
as it looked when he discontinued business, which I 
hope to have changed to a perspective view later on 
for the Society's records. All this block, bounded by 
Second, Third and C Streets and Indiana Avenue, was 
part of the elder Birth's estate, and the eastern part 
was occupied up to about twenty-five years ago by 
Acker's stone yard. Soon after the present Mr. Birth 
gave up business he sold the Third Street corner to 
Trinity Church parish, and it is covered now by a 
parish hall, etc., in connection with the church. Mr. 
Birth's father died in 1844, but the venerable son, born 
January 11, 1808, is almost as active to-day as many 
men of 65 and 70. With the exception of his hearing, 
his faculties are unimpaired, and had he not been badly 
disabled some eight years ago by being struck by a 
street car, he would not have even weak limbs to com- 
plain of. 

104 
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In September last he made a trip to Tennessee, a 
distance of 400 miles, to visit a grandson, and assured 
me on his return that he had not felt the effects any- 
more than he would when he was forty years younger. 

On the northeast corner of Third Street and Indiana 
Avenue there was a carpenter shop built by Almon 
Baldwin about 1846. He had associated with him his 
three sons, William, Edward and Clay, all of whom, 
as well as the father, are now dead. This building 
was of wood construction, and in these days would be 
considered a small affair, but it was well equipped 
with steam power and machine tools, and the firm did 
a very extensive business in contracts for buildings, 
as well as general carpenter work. Shortly after the 
war the firm had a more extensive establishment in the 
way of larger and more modern buildings on D Street 
between First and Second. 

After the Baldwin firm left this corner it became the 
property of the late Calderon Carlisle, and he also ac- 
quired ground adjoining on the Indiana Avenue side. 
The buildings now there were erected for him, and the 
one on the corner, at present occupied partly by a drug 
store, still belongs to his estate. These buildings date 
from 1885. 

The row of houses on the north side of D Street, east 
of 3d, was originally known as Mechanics Row, the 
name originating, so I am told, from the fact that sev- 
eral mechanics started with a combined capital in the 
building of them for investment. Among others who 
occupied them as far back as 1850, was Mr. George W. 
Phillips, for many years deputy marshal of the Dis- 
trict, and a well-known resident of Washington for 
71 years, up to the time of his death in December, 1895. 

George W. Phillips was born in Prince George 
County, Md., and came to this city in 1824. After sev- 
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eral years' experience as a dry goods clerk he estab- 
lished a business of that kind for himself at the corner 
of Seventh Street and Market Space, where the Saks 
stores are now located, and continued that occupation 
until three or four years before Franklin Peirce be- 
came President, by whom he was appointed Deputy 
Marshal of the District under Jonah D. Hoover. This 
office he continued to hold until 1893, with the excep- 
tion of the period when Frederick Douglass was Mar- 
shal. From his early manhood and throughout his 
lifetime Mr. Phillips was a staunch Democrat, but he 
was not numbered among those who were inclined to 
show noticeable hostility to the Government. His 
widow is still living, having her home here with the 
older son, who will be mentioned below; and the 
younger son, George R. Phillips, has also been a resi- 
dent of the city since his childhood days. 

Mr. Samuel L. Phillips, the older son, who was born 
in this city in 1838, and promiently connected with the 
street railway company in horse-car days, tells me when 
his father moved into the house, there were no houses 
on the south side of D Street in that block, but a deep 
ravine, supposed to be a continuation of one which 
came diagonally from Fourth and E Streets through to 
Third, just above D, ran through the block and was used 
as an open sewer. These houses, built in 1845 or '46, 
were originally two stories and an attic, with a base- 
ment, but some twenty years ago the attics were re- 
placed by a full story. Mr. Andrew Coyle* and Mrs. 

* Mr. Andrew Coyle was the father of Leonidas, Fitzhugh, and Ran- 
dolph Coyle, and the house he occupied was built by Erasmus Middleton, 
a brother of D. Wesley Middleton, and for many years clerk of the 
Circuit Court. Mr. Middleton's home, for the most of his life, was near 
the south entrance to the Soldiers' Home grounds, where the Catholic 
University now stands. 
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Alexander Speir* lived in the first house east of Third, 
and next door to them the late Otis C. Wight, father 
of our former Commissioner, Mr. John B. Wight. He 
afterwards lived on the south side of the street, a few 
doors west of Second. The next house was occupied 
from 1855 until after the war by Alexander W. Russell, 
who has been on the retired list of the Navy with the 
rank of Pay Director since February, 1886/ He had 
made his home in Philadelphia for several years prior 
to that date, and he is still a resident of that city. Mr. 
Russell was born in Maryland in February, 1824; was 
a Captain's Clerk in the Navy from 1842 to 1844; had 
a military experience in Company C, mounted rifle regi- 
ment, under Captain Samuel H. Walker in the Mexican 
War, and was clerk to the Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs from 1858 to '61. In the latter year he entered 
the Pay Corps of the Navy. His wife, the daughter 
of William H. Campbell, a well-known resident of this 
city in former years, is the sister of Mrs. F. L. Moore, 
who together with her husband, needs no introduction 
to this society or the community generally. 

Mr. Russell's next-door neighbor was the late Cuth- 
bert P. Wallach, who lived with his mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Beall, the mother of the late Robert Beall, who was for 
many years engaged in the book and stationery busi- 
ness on Pennsylvania Avenue near Sixth Street, his 
first experience in that line having been as a clerk in 
the same locality with Mr. Franck Taylor. Mr. Wal- 
lach, in 1850, was connected with the Marshal's office 
as a deputy, and, like his neighbor, entered the Pay 
Corps of the Navy in June, 1861. At the time of his 
death in May, 1895, Mr. Wallach had been on the re- 
tired list of that corps with the rank of Pay Director 
for fifteen years. He was born in the District, July 4, 

*Mr. Coyle's daughter. 
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1827. A son, Major Richard Wallach, U.S.M.C. (re- 
tired), lives in Brooklyn. A daughter is also living. 
Next to the house where Mr. Wallach lived was the 
home (No. 221 D Street) of the Misses Koones, Celia 
and Lizzie, who conducted a school for girls there for 
twenty-five years.- It was the most popular of the kind 
in this city in those days, and had for its patrons the 
best families of Washington. The ladies, both as 
teachers and otherwise, were very highly esteemed, and 
it is more than likely some here to-night may have been 
scholars there at one time. Miss Celia Koones died 
in November, 1869, but the sister continued the school 
for five years after that date. When she died in 
October, 1879, the house was inherited by a niece of 
the sisters, who is the wife of Dr. H. C. Thompson, a 
well-known member of the dental profession in this 
city. 

Three or four doors east from this house there are 
two old-fashioned, English-basement houses, in one of 
which Mr. Charles Boteler lived. He was the original 
proprietor of the glass- and chinaware business on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, between Ninth and Tenth 
Streets, which had continued under the Boteler name 
for more than forty years when discontinued a few 
years ago. In the other the late Mr. William E. 
Howard lived for nearly thirty years from about 1851 
or '52. Mr. Howard was a member of the Common 
Council in 1838 and also served as Tax Clerk for the 
city government in 1853. At the time of his death, 
January 2, 1888, he had been notary public for the Bank 
of Washington for forty years, and one of the directors 
for more than fifteen years. His second son, C. W. 
Howard, born in this city, has been Secretary of the 
Firemen's Insurance Company for thirty years, and 
one of the directors of the bank above mentioned since 
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1888. One other son, at present notary public for the 
bank, is still living ; also two daughters. One of these 
is the wife of Rear Admiral Alexander H. McCormick, 
U.S.N, (retired), and the other, the wife of Captain 
George W. Pigman, U.S.N.* 

Adjoining the house where Mr. Howard lived is a 
three-story press-brick house which has not been 
changed to any extent since it was occupied by the 
builder, Dr. W. Berry, forty-five years ago. 

On the northeast corner of Third and D Streets, with 
entrance on Third, there is a house which has not 
changed, excepting as to the entrance, since it was 
built by the late D. Wesley Middleton in 1831. It was 
his home prior to 1851 or '52, and my father was the 
next occupant until 1858, when Mr. Edwin Cecil Morgan 
rented the house and continued his residence there until 
his death in July, 1867. 

Mr. Morgan, whose nephew, Dr. James Dudley Mor- 
gan, is so well known to this Society and in the medical 
profession, was born in this city, February 9, 1827, and 
at the time of his death, had been a prominent member 
of the District bar for several years. His office was in 
one of two small buildings which adjoined the old 
Fendall home and the site is now a part of the Fendall 
building. After Mr. Morgan's widow vacated this 
house in August, 1867, Mrs. Dr. Skillman, a daughter 
of Mr. Middleton 's, became the occupant. Mr. Middle- 
ton was born in May, 1805, and had been a resident of 
this city for more than sixty years at the time of his 
death in April, 1880. He will be recalled as the Clerk 
of the U. S. Supreme Court during a long service of 
fifty-five years, his first appointment being as Deputy 

* The notice of Mrs. McCormick's death early in February, 1903, ap- 
peared in the daily papers while these pages were in the hands of the 
printer. 
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Clerk in 1825. His son and namesake is still a resident 
of this city, and he continues to occupy the old home of 
his parents in New Jersey Avenue south of the Capitol 
grounds. 

In 1855 and until after the Civil War, Third Street 
north from D to E was all vacant ground on both sides ; 
also on E from Third to Second. The first house built 
on either side of Third was built by Deputy Marshal 
Phillips on the west side, just south of E. Dr. G. L. 
Magruder, of whom I have very pleasant school-day 
recollections, was then living at 310 E Street. 

Eittenhouse Academy, with a history particularly in- 
teresting among institutions of that kind in this city, 
dating back for sixty years, stood on the south side of 
Indiana Avenue adjoining a vacant lot on the corner 
of Third Street, which served as a playground for the 
scholars for many years. This ground on the avenue 
side is now covered by dwelling houses which were 
erected in recent years for the late Matthew Gr. Emery, 
and the Third Street side is also improved. In 1840 
when the history of the academy began with Charles 
H. and Joseph E. Nourse as teachers, it was a one-story 
building. When the late Otis C. Wight became the 
proprietor in 1848 (or soon after) he had changes made 
so as to give another story and a basement, the latter 
being used for a primary department. In 1894, about 
the time Mr. Wight retired from his profession, after 
a long and honorable career, he sold the property to 
Dr. Henry L. Mann, who built two dwellings on the site. 
One of these was rented by Mr. Wight, and it was there 
he died in October, 1896, at the age of 79. 

Among many others, who were once students at this 
academy, some of whom are now prominent residents 
of this city, it may be of interest to mention Mr. Wm. 
F. Mattingly, the well-known member of the District 
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bar; General John M. Wilson, U. S. Army (retired), 
at one time (his last active duty) Chief of Engineers; 
Dr. Wm. Pope Young, a representative Washingtonian, 
and now secretary of the Franklin Fire Insurance Com- 
pany ; P. W. Browning, the grocery merchant, and Gr. 
M. Oyster, equally prominent in business circles; also 
Mr. Noble D. Larner. These were scholars during the 
time the Nourse brothers had the school. I should have 
mentioned more particularly with Mr. Mattingly the 
name of Mr. Wm. A. Maury. Among those who were 
scholars in Mr. Wight's time, now prominent members 
of the bar, are Associate Justice Andrew C. Bradley; 
Andrew B. Duvall, and E. Ross Perry, Mr. F. B. 
McGuire ; the sons of Jas. Y. Davis, Jas. Y. and Samuel 
T. (hatters, etc.), are among those who represent the 
business community, and Commander Adolph Marix, 
U.S.N. ; Commander Martin E. Hall, U.S.N. ; Colonel 
McLane Tilton, U. S. Marine Corps; Major Richard 
Wallach, U. S. Marine Corps, and Major Franck E. 
Taylor, U. S. Army, represent the naval and military 
service. Major Taylor was in the artillery branch of 
the army at the time of his death in November, 1886. 

Adjoining these two houses is the home, now num- 
bered 308, of Mrs. Virginia Whittlesey, widow of Com- 
fort S. Whittlesey. It was first occupied by him in 
1849 or '50 and it was still his home when he died, 
June, 1864. The house has remained unchanged until 
now, and Mrs. Whittelsey has retained her home there 
since her husband's death. She has living with her 
one daughter, and another daughter, Mrs. Sargeant, 
also lives in this city. 

Mr. Whittlesey had, for many years, an extensive 
business in paints, oils, lamps, etc., his store having 
been located next to the southeast corner (or on that 
corner) of Seventh and D Streets, N. W., where there 
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has been a carpet and furniture store in more recent 
years. 

Next to this house is a row of five houses built in 
1852 by the late Thomas Blagden. William Baldwin, 
one of Almon Baldwin's sons, already referred to, was 
the architect of these houses, and they were known, 
when originally built, as Blagden 's row. I think this 
name for them is still retained. Eobert Toombs, of 
Georgia, at that time U. S. Senator, occupied one of 
these houses; also Chief Justice Taney, and the Min- 
ister from Peru to this country. In comparatively 
recent years Senator Christiancy, of Michigan, was an 
occupant of one of the houses. 

Thomas Blagden was the son of George Blagden, who 
came from England and settled in this city in 1793, 
where the son was born in October, 1803, and he con- 
tinued to have his home here until his death, February 
2, 1870. Mr. Blagden 's second wife is still living, also 
his two sons and one daughter. The widow and one 
of the sons have a home near the city, known as Argyle, 
and a portion of the original estate in that section has 
been improved in recent years by the construction 
of suburban homes. A brother of Mr. Blagden 's— 
Rev. Geo. W. Blagden— settled in Boston early in the 
last century, and was at one time pastor of the "Old 
South Church." 

While it is no new history for us to recall the hasty 
flight to the sunny South of many distinguished men 
like Robert Toombs, it may not be known to every one 
that he was numbered among those who obstinately 
declined to accept the amnesty offered by the govern- 
ment, conditional, of course, upon taking the oath of 
allegiance, and his feeling of bitter hostility to the 
government remained unchanged to the end of his life. 
His civil rights, therefore, were never restored; but 
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that did not seem to have blocked his pathway to pros- 
perity, the practice of his profession of law proving 
so successful during the last eighteen years of his life 
that he left an estate valued at $500,000. This might 
be cited by some persons as a case where the "way of 
the transgressor" was not as stated in the scriptural 
reading. 

The second door west from this row, now numbered 
322, was once the property and home of Rev. Horace 
Stringfellow, rector of Trinity Episcopal Church from 
1840 to 1846. Early in the fifties he sold it to Jas. M. 
Torbert, who made his home there for nearly thirty 
years, up to the time of his death, in 1880. Mr. Torbert 
was born in Delaware in 1802, and became a resident 
of this city in 1831, and at the time of his death (1880) 
had been a clerk in the Treasury Department for forty 
years. His wife, born in Virginia in 1815, was the 
daughter of Mrs. Eliza Peyton, whose home will be 
mentioned on another page of this paper. Besides 
three sons there are also two daughters of Mr. 
Torbert still residents of the District, one at Bethesda 
and one in the city. Mrs. Torbert died here in 1860. 
The sons are also living in this city; the elder, 
John P. Torbert, having been a resident in the eastern 
section of the city for many years, and actively asso- 
ciated with St. Mark's Episcopal Church (now the pro- 
cathedral church of this diocese) since it was completed. 

The next house to this on the west, numbered 324, is 
the one built by the late Franck Taylor in 1858 and 
has been the family home since 1860. After the death 
of Mr. Taylor, July 12, 1873, one of his daughters, the 
wife of Eear-Admiral Robley D. Evans, continued, 
with her mother, to make her home there, and it is still 
her home, Mrs. Taylor having died November 30, 1892. 
This house is built of brick, three stories and an attic, 
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with a generous width and depth, thus affording a very 
roomy and comfortably arranged dwelling, such as the 
owner particularly intended it should be. Mr. Taylor 
was born in Bolton-C-Moors, Lancashire, England, 
March 31, 1811, and had been a resident of Washington 
for forty-eight years at the time of his death. His 
book-store on Pennsylvania Avenue, a few doors east 
of the National Hotel, known as the "Waverly," was 
established in 1833 and continued by him as proprietor 
until 1867. The career of Mr. Taylor during his long 
residence in Washington is no doubt familiar, even to 
those who are not now much beyond the first half cen- 
tury of their life. Though never connected with the 
city government in any way, like some of his contem- 
poraries, he was none the less one of the more highly 
esteemed business men and representative citizens of 
Washington; and the family have always been num- 
bered with the most select social circles of the city. 

Mr. Taylor's other daughter and her husband, Mr, 
F. B. McGhrire, need only a mere mention in this paper, 
as they have been well-known residents of this com- 
munity since their earliest years. Two of Mr. Taylor's 
three sons are still living, Rear- Admiral H. C. Taylor, 
U. S. Navy, and Major Daniel Morgan Taylor, of the 
Ordnance Corps, U. S. Army. The naval record of the 
former, as also that of Eobley D. Evans, is one with 
which all are familiar, and Major Taylor of the Army 
also has a high standing in that branch of the service. 

One of my most distinct recollections of the muddy 
condition of the streets in this city at that time, and as 
we all know, for many years after, is associated with the 
flag-stone crossings, one about in front of Mr. Taylor's 
house, and the other connecting the two sides of the 
street at Third. After a rainy spell or a few days of 
thawing weather it was not possible, even with careful 
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stepping on these flag-stones, to get through the mud 
without having the soles of the shoes well covered, and 
of course crossing on other than these flag-stones, mud 
would cover the shoe almost to the instep. 

Before Mr. Taylor built his home there were two 
one-story frame buildings, on the lot adjoining, which 
were owned by Mr. Eobert Beale, one of the old resi- 
dents on Capitol Hill. Mr. Robert Beale was born in 
1800 and became a resident of Washington in 1808. 
He was a member of the District bar during the earlier 
years of his life, but had not been in active practice for 
many years at the time of his death in 1866. Of his 
three sons, Mr. Buchanan Beale, the youngest, is the 
only one living. He has been connected with the 
U. S. Marshal's office of the District for a num- 
ber of years. One of these buildings was occu- 
pied by Mr. Andrew McCalla (son of General John 
M. McCalla) who died many years ago. His brother, 
the late Dr. John M. McCalla, who died here in April, 
1897, will be remembered during more recent years. 
His widow, daughter of the late Silas P. Hill, is still 
a resident of this city. The other of these buildings 
was occupied by Mr. Samuel L. Phillips in 1860, when 
he commenced the practice of law. # The home of the 
McCalla family adjoined these buildings, but in recent 
years a different style of house with a bay-window 
front, has replaced the original dwelling. 

John M. McCalla was born near Lexington, Ky., in 
1793 and became a resident of this city in 1845, at which 
time he purchased the property (now numbered 330 
Indiana Avenue) from Mrs. Joseph Wood, the wife of 
a prominent artist, for whom it was built in 1833. This 
continued to be his home until his death in 1873, with 
the exception of seven years (1848 to '55), a portion of 
which time it was rented to a Eev. Mr. Cushman, who 
conducted a ladies' school there. 
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When war with England was declared in 1812, Mr. 
McCalla, then but nineteen years old, was among the 
first to respond to the call for troops. He soon rose 
to the rank of adjutant and afterwards obtained the 
rank of brigadier general. In the report made by the 
commanding general of the actions of January 18 and 
January 22, 1813, he was named among those who had 
distinguished themselves in those battles. During his 
early life in this city Mr. McCalla was second auditor 
under the Polk administration, but after that time his 
profession was that of lawyer and claim agent. His 
son, Dr. J. M. McCalla, who had been a resident of 
Washington for fifty years at the time of his death, 
above mentioned, graduated in medicine, after a course 
at Columbia College, now known as Columbian Univer- 
sity, but owing to ill health he was obliged to discon- 
tinue practice of his profession. His sister, Miss Maria 
F. McCalla, is still a resident of this city. 

Next door to the McCalla home was where Mr. 
Charles S. Wallach lived early in the fifties, and until 
his death about twenty years ago. His eldest son was 
a dentist in Paris about 1880, but I have been unable 
to get further news of him. The two younger sons 
continued to be residents of this city until their death 
within the last ten years. 

Next door to Mr. Wallach was where Mrs. Eliza Pey- 
ton lived from 1855 until her death in February, 1884. 
Prior to 1855 Mrs. Peyton conducted a very select 
boarding house on the corner (northwest) of Fourth 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue (then 4| Street), 
where Reuter's Hotel now stands. Among those who 
lived with her there were Henry Clay, John C. Cal- 
houn, Henry A. Wise ; also E. "5^. Hayne, of South Caro- 
lina. Mrs. Peyton always had a very nice class of 
boarders with her, also, in Indiana Avenue. Among 
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others was Dr. John B. Blake and his son, Dr. Tucker 
Blake. The son was what (or similar to) we call in 
these days very dudish-like in his dress, which, in every 
respect— suit, hat, shoes and linen— was chosen with 
great taste and fitted with unusual exactness. He was 
of slender build and small stature, with a general ap- 
pearance that attracted the attention of those who did 
not know him. In company, however, he was a very 
agreeable gentleman, and although he talked with a 
slight lisp and drawl, his conversation was pleasant and 
he was a welcome visitor in many of the nicest families. 

Mrs. Peyton was born in Caldwell County, Maryland, 
in 1794. Her husband, Craven Thompson Peyton, was 
U. S. Consul at Matanzas, Cuba, in 1821, where he died 
during that year. About ten years later Mrs. Peyton 
became a resident of this city and continued to have 
her home here until her death as above stated. Her 
grandson, John B. Peyton, and great-grandson, John 
B. Peyton, Jr., also a widowed granddaughter, Mrs. 
Worth, are at present residents of this city. 

Next to Mrs. Peyton's there are still standing two 
houses, one of which has been used for offices for sev- 
eral years. They are now numbered 336 and 338 and 
have remained unchanged since originally built. 

These houses, I find by reference to old directories, 
were numbered at one time 1 and 3, and east from there 
two others were 13 and 15 Indiana Avenue, which indi- 
cates the reverse of the order in which east and west 
streets have been numbered since. 

No. 336 of these two houses was built by the late Gen- 
eral Peter Bacon more than sixty years ago, and it was 
his home from the time it was completed until his death 
on the eighth of April, 1900. Mrs. Bacon, a daughter 
of Dr. Edward Clark, was born at the Navy Yard in 
this city, and died in the old home May 10, 1897, aged 
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nearly seventy-nine years. The younger daughter con- 
tinued to live there for a while after her father 's death, 
when its history as the home of the Bacon family ended. 
General Bacon was a Washingtonian by birth and was 
nearly eighty-seven years of age when he died. His 
father came to this city from England when the seat 
of government was established here and started a 
grocery business on the southeast corner of Seventh 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., which he pur- 
chased, the upper part being his home. To this busi- 
ness General Bacon, with his brother, Samuel Bacon, 
succeeded about 1840, and it was continued by them for 
more than fifty years. Besides being one of the repre- 
sentative business men of Washington, he was recog- 
nized early in life as possessing tact, good judgment 
and general ability, which won for him the highest 
esteem of his fellow citizens. In his younger days he 
was associated with a militia company— known, I think, 
as the "Washington Blues— and when the Civil War 
began he was Brigadier General of the District militia. 
At that time— anxious days, as we all know, for the 
city as well as the country generally— General Bacon 
enjoyed the full confidence of the military authorities 
of the general government, his relations with Mr. Stan- 
ton, Secretary of War, being of a confidential character, 
and the services he rendered, in consultation, as to 
plans for protection of the city were acknowledged as 
being of great value. Besides his career as above re- 
cited, General Bacon served as a member of the police 
board for ten years ; also as a member of the fire board 
and as a school trustee. 

The elder daughter of General Bacon, still a resident 
of this city, is the wife of Mr. John A. Baker, who has 
had until recent years an active business career here 
and is one of our well-known citizens. 
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General Bacon's next-door neighbor (house now 
numbered 338) was my uncle, Eben L. Childs, who had 
his home there for nearly twenty years prior to the 
close of the war. This house was built about the same 
time as the Bacon house. Mr. Childs was born in 
Charlestown, Mass., in May, 1800. His first wife, 
Sarah P. Larkin, daughter of Samuel Larkin, was born 
in Portsmouth, N. H., in 1810. In 1831 Mr. Childs re- 
ceived an appointment in the Post-Office Department, 
and his service there was continuous until his death 
in October, 1872. During that time (latter part) he 
was for several years Chief Clerk of the contract 
division , and also Chief Clerk of the Department for 
three years. His only child, the Rev. Wentworth Lar- 
kin Childs, who died in 1860 at the age of thirty-three, 
was the first rector of St. Alban's Protestant Episcopal 
Church, now, as then, located on the Eockville turn- 
pike, near Woodley Lane. Mrs. Childs died in this 
city in February, 1871. Dr. Wm. J. C. Duhamel, who 
had been a resident of Washington for many years up to 
the date of his death in August, 1883, occupied this 
house after my uncle vacated it, and I think he was the 
last one who occupied it as a dwelling. 

Mr. Childs' neighbor for eleven years prior to 1864 
was the late Rev. Byron Sunderland, and he lived there 
again for awhile after his return in 1866 from a resi- 
dence in Paris. This house, though closely adjoining 
the Childs house, is the first one on D Street west from 
Fourth Street, while those located east of it are on 
Indiana Avenue. The house was built by Thomas 
Blagden. 

On the southeast corner of D and 4| Streets (now 
John Marshall Place) where the Fendall Law Building 
now stands, was the home of Philip Ricard Fendall for 
twenty-two years, until his death in February, 1868. 
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The present structure on this site dates from 1886, but 
the home of the family was continued there until that 
time. 

Mr. Fendall was born in Alexandria, Va., in 1794 and 
was admitted to the bar in that city about 1820, while 
it was still a part of this District. A few years after 
that he became a resident of Washington, and was one 
of the most eminent lawyers of his day. From 1841 
to '45 and again from 1849 to '53 Mr. Fendall held the 
office of District Attorney. 

The eldest son of Mr. Fendall, Philip R., Jr., entered 
the U. S. Marine Corps in 1857, and had been on the 
active list with the rank of Major, for eight years, when 
placed on the retired list in May, 1878. He died in this 
city in March, 1879. The second son (Wm. Y.), who 
died here in November, 1871 (born here in 1836) be- 
came, like his father, a prominent member of the Dis- 
trict bar, and suitable action taken by the Bar Associa- 
tion, giving details of his career, is included in the 
Bibliography of the District, compiled by Mr. Bryan, 
so well known and active as a member of this society. 
Two other sons, Arthur and Stratford, have been dead 
many years, and the remaining son, the late Reginald 
Fendall, died while temporarily in New York city, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1898. Reginald Fendall was born in this 
city March 6, 1845, and during his comparatively short 
life had become, like his father and brother, one of the 
leading members of the District bar. When asking 
advice during the summer of 1896, regarding a publica- 
tion of interest to the legal profession, the late Walter 
D. Davidge told me that he considered Mr. Fendall 's 
character, both personally and professionally, as fully 
equal to that of any one he knew in this community. 
It is hardly necessary to say no one who had lived here 
as long as Mr. Davidge had, was better able to judge 
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in such a matter. As a personal reminiscence of Mr. 
Fendall I can recall our mutual friendship as the most 
pleasant one among those I formed during my school- 
day life and it is a special pleasure now to recall our 
exchange of cordial greetings at intervals during the 
later years of his life. 

House numbered 307 D Street, which overlooks the 
statue of Albert Pike that was unveiled last October, 
was built for the late James Mandeville Carlisle during 
the year 1852. It is a plain- front press-brick structure, 
three stories in height, with an extension on the west of 
two stories, setting back from the building line, the first 
floor of which Mr. Carlisle used as an office. Here he 
continued to have his home and office from the time the 
house was completed until his death in 1877, at which 
time he had been a resident of the city for fifty-two 
years. Until the spring of 1887 there was only one 
house between Mr. Carlisle's house and Third Street, 
which I very well remember was occupied during the 
ten years prior to 1860 by the Eev. C. M. Butler for a 
time and also by John F. Clark, who was a well-known 
patent attorney in those days. 

This house had a front that was called "pebble- 
dashed"— an appearance of rough mortar and pebbles 
mixed. The home of Rear- Admiral Wilkes, where the 
Cosmos Club now stands, corner of Madison Place and 
H Street, had the same sort of appearance. Richard 
S. Coxe, a distinguished lawyer of this city fifty years 
ago, once lived in the house in D Street, and had his 
office there, and it was in his office that Mr. James M. 
Carlisle was a student. 

Mr. Richard Weightman, a grandson of Mr. Coxe, 
and his sisters, Miss Weightman and Mrs. Frankland 
Jannus, are at present residents of this city. 

On the site of this house and other ground between 
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the Carlisle house and Third Street the widow of Mr. 
Carlisle built in 1887 the three houses which are now 
there. Up to 1820 or 1822 the same ground including 
the home of Mr. Carlisle and east to New Jersey Ave- 
nue and north to about F Street was the farm of Moses 
Young, who was related to Robert Brent, the first mayor 
of this city. His house was about where the Carlisle 
house is now, and Mr. Birth has told me that the pump 
in front of the drug store— 229 Indiana Avenue, corner 
of Third Street— has been supplied with water all these 
years by the same spring which belonged to the Moses 
Young farm. I have recently had the pleasure of test- 
ing its clearness and coldness after an interval of forty 
years and can testify to its being as refreshing as ever. 

The house on the Moses Young farm was occupied 
for a time, after Mr. Young's death, by Major Bailey, 
his son-in-law. After his death the mother of James 
M. Carlisle was a tenant, but I have been unable to 
ascertain whether or not she owned it, or to gather more 
of its history after the time Mrs. Carlisle occupied it. 

Mr. Birth, in his reminiscences published last fall in 
the Star, speaks of a murder committed by a soldier 
on Pennsylvania Avenue near Seventeenth street some 
few years prior to 1822, and says that the place selected 
for the hanging of the murderer was in the center of 
the Square bounded by Second and Third and D and 
E Streets. 



